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TEACHING AS A CHRISTIAN CALLING* 


What Is a Christian Calling? 

It has become a commonplace to say that there is no secular 
or sacred in the realm of vocations. Christ’s call may be to the 
plow or the counter or the desk or the mine as truly as to the 
pulpit. The factors which constitue a ‘‘ call ’’ have been formu- 
lated from the rich experience of men who have known the 
‘ pressure of God’s hand upon them thrusting them forth into 

service for humanity. Decide in your best moments; decide 
with reference to your own talents and weaknesses, remembering 
on the one hand that God gave the talents and will be expecting 
| you to use them and on the other hand that in the economy of 
God it sometimes happens ‘‘ that when I am weak then am I 
strong ’’; decide in the face of the world’s need; decide in har- 
| mony with the will of God made manifest in the manifold ways 


by which He reveals Himself to men: through Bible, through 
friend, through intelligence, through heart, through conscience, 
through the Jesus of history, through the Inner Christ. If you 
take such factors into account any calling will be Christian. 
It is wholesome to believe that any honest calling may be a 
Christian calling for the man with the spirit of Christ in his 
. heart. It ought to be true. Is it? In his book entitled ‘‘ The 
‘Religious Education of an American Citizen ’’ Francis Green- 
wood Peabody tells of a letter received by a college teacher in 
which ‘‘ an ingenuous youth propounded the following ques- 
tion: How many Christians in your University go into athletics? 
What did he have in mind in this inquiry? Did he wish to know 
how many young men played their games honorably and gener- 
ously, so that Jesus looking upon them as He once looked upon a 
young man, would love them? On the contrary, the context of 
the letter indicated that what the writer had in mind was not 
| an inquiry into the character of student-life, but a technical 
and ecclesiastical question, concerned with a religion of expe- 
rience set apart from ordinary affairs. It was as if he had 
inquired how many Baptists owned automobiles; or how many 
Democrats went to the ball game. The Christian life seemed 
to him to occupy one area of life, and the athletic life another ; 
so that one might come out of the first and ‘ go into’ the 
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second. It was as though one were traveling on a vestibuled 
train, where one stepped over an intervening space and passed 
from the Christian life to the athletic life, as one might sleep 
in one car and eat in another.’’ 

The Christian youth of today will not ask, May a Christian 
‘* go into ’’ the ministry, law, medicine, engineering, education? 
but Do these vocations afford an opportunity for the adequate 
expression of the Christian purpose? Not, Is it compatible 
with the successful pursuit of a certain profession to devote 
one’s leisure to religious activity? But, Is the absorbing and 
all inclusive business of that vocation fundamentally Christlike? 
Does it offer scope for the expression of the brotherhood in my 
heart in the daily grind of its duties as well as in the lofty ideal- 
ism of its goals? Every vocation gives a man a chance to pick 
up the wounded and robbed who have fallen by the wayside, 
but what about the main business which takes him from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho? Is that main business Christian? We have 
preached for generations that the Christian religion is a way 
of living with such success that the best type of youth will not 
profess himself to be a Christian unless he can be shown that 
it is actually possible to find scope for the expression of Christ’s 
spirit and program in the very warp and woof of the practical 
business of living. 

Hence we are compelled to ask, still, What are the ‘‘ Chris- 
tian callings ’’? 

Teaching as a Christian Calling. 

Is teaching such a calling? By this approach to the subject 
we are prevented from discussing the incidental features of 
this vocation such as the delightful camaraderie of the teaching 
fellowship, the compensations which plain living and high think- 
ing bring in their train, the fact that a reasonably successful 
teacher is ‘‘ sure of a job,’’ and that in after years grateful 
students assure him that he has been the dominant influence in 
their lives. We are shut up to the question: Is the main busi- 
ness of the teacher ‘‘ in harmony with the ethical convictions 
which we identify with Christ ’’? There are a number of rea- 
sons for answering that query with an emphatic affirmative. 

A. Education is a “‘ Christianized section ’’ of the social 
order. Prof. Rauschenbusch is authority for this statement. 
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By it he means not that education is free from serious evils in 
root and branch but that it is so organized in this country as to 
make for rather than against the kingdom of God. Consider 
the characteristics of our educational system as a whole. 

It is democratic rather than exclusive in its scope. ‘‘ Ex- 
cept in private schools patronized by the wealthy, manifesta- 
tions of social exclusiveness call for apology and every advance 
in democracy is proclaimed with pride. The Christian mis- 
sionary impulse has taken possession of the teaching profession 
and the great organization of education. Institutions eagerly 
create extension courses and implore the intellectually lost to 
come in and be saved.’’ 

It is democratic rather than autocratic in spirit. I remem- 
ber with vivid distinctness the surprising experience which was 
mine as a boy when we moved from one section of the country 
where it was fashionable not to like to go to school to a section 
where going to school was ‘‘ being done ’’ with considerable 
alacrity and even satisfaction by the leading spirits in the gang. 
It is one of the merits of modern education, from top to bottom, 
that it has very largely eliminated ‘‘ the whining schoolboy, 
with his satchel and shining morning face, creeping like a snail 
unwillingly to school.’’ The reign of terror is over in education. 
Authority there must and always will be, but it is the authority 
which belongs naturally to special knowledge and the authority 
which resides in strong personality, not that which has its 
sanction in bireh rods. The teacher must seek to approximate 
the power of Jesus, who spoke not by authority but as one 
having authority. 

Not profit but service is its motive. In the main those 
educational enterprises which exist solely for profit are outside 
the pale. Let a graduate school once get the reputation of 
granting degrees for the fee and the degree will cost more than 
it is worth no matter how cheap the price. The teacher, with 
the minister, is by common consent acknowledged to be a servant 
of the community whose reward must be reckoned in some other 
terms than dollars and cents since the prizes, on that basis, are 
ineonsiderable as compared with other callings. He is among 
us as one who serves. 

From the standpoint of economics education is perhaps 
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more Christian than any section of our life. In spite of meagre 
salaries, inadequate equipment, crowded conditions, and educa- 
tional politics the basis is a sound and Christian one. As Prof. 
Rauschenbusch has reminded us, ‘‘ Louis Blane’s maxim, From 
every one according to his ability and to every one according to 
his need, is so lofty and unselfish that even socialists think that 
it would not work in a society just emerging from capitalism. 
Yet that is the principle upon which our schools are maintained. 
Every family is taxed for their support according to its financial 
ability and it gets the benefits of the school according to its 
needs.’’ Even the schools and colleges which are not tax sup- 
ported approximate that principle, for no student pays anything 
like the cost of his education and many:a Christian school and 
college can boast that no youth was ever turned away from its 
doors, provided he had health and the will to work, simply 
because of his poverty. 

B. The Goals and the methods of the teacher are in funda- 
mental harmony with Christ’s spirit and program. 

In a certain preparatory school the members of the incom- 
ing class are asked to write out why they have come to that 
school. The answers are usually what one would expect. I 
have come to this school to get an education, or I have come be- 
cause my parents sent me. But one year a boy wrote, with a 
certain grim humor which no doubt disclosed the tragedy of a 
home: I have come to this school to learn how to get along with 
other people. If we add and to get other people along, we have 
a pretty complete statement of the goal of education. Social 
adjustment and efficiency and social progress, these are the aims 
of the modern teacher. 

Where else in all the realm of human activity can be found 
an expressed goal so fundamentally in harmony with the pro- 
gram of Jesus? Jesus lavished himself upon individuals, find- 
ing even the least to be worthy of his best. To him a man was 
worth more than a sheep. Personality was supreme in his eyes. 
Yet he saw that personality only develops in a society of persons 
organized according to the will of God and from beginning to 
end he proclaimed this society or kingdom of God. If Christian 
young men and women do not accept this challenge, the chal- 
lenge of educational idealism to Christianity, and pour into this 
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enterprise the Christian spirit and program, we will miss the 
supreme missionary opportunity of our day. 

In the matter of method, too, the movement is clearly in 
the direction of the Christian way. It would be presumptuous 
to say in anything like detail what educational methods are. 
Their name is Legion. But in them all the teacher is a vital and 
self respecting part in the process. We have long ago scrapped 
the theory that the teacher is expected to be tyrant and kill-joy. 
‘“ Go out and see what Willie is doing and tell him to stop it,’’ 
said a mother to the nurse. Education no longer has as its 
major premise the conviction that whatever Willie is doing is 
sure to be wrong. 

We are also emerging from the stage in which whatever 
Willie is doing is assumed to be right or at least irremediable 
because we think we can give it a psychological explanation. It 
was the swing of the pendulum, from the older standards and 
methods. Willie’s conduct might at times appear to be naughty, 
but really it was only natural, the result of certain psycholog- 
ical laws playing in or upon his little self. Let him unfold and 
develop according to the innate laws of his own nature. Educa- 
tion was definable as the unfolding of the powers of the child. 
It was inevitable that the teacher should be relegated by such a 
theory to the position of a more or less interested spectator in 
the process. But we have learned that Willie may unfold into 
any one of several different kinds of selves; that education has 
the very definite task of seeing that he develops into the self 
that will serve society and thus lead to his own happiness; and 
that the teacher has the high privilege of introducing him to this 
society as it has had its beginnings in the past, to share with him 
the fellowship of such a society in the present, and to point out 
the alluring possibilities of the consummation of this society in 
the future. 

It ought not to be necessary to point out how closely Jesus’ 
educational method has been followed in the modern theory. 
He won men to himself before they understood his ideas. Their 
hearts understood him before their heads. He bound them into 
a powerful fellowship about himself which was really the dom- 
inant influence in their lives. He outlined the principles of the 
social order, the kingdom of God which he came to establish, 
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but he also set it up in their midst in the little group life which 
began in Galilee. He fired them with a passionate enthusiasm 
for the coming of this order of life, begun in their own fellow- 
ship, into the entire life of humanity. 

C. The Teacher has an opportunity to do what tremen- 
dously necds doing for the religious life of youth. 

The most prevalent spiritual diseases among young people to- 
day are malnutrition, paralysis and disillusionment. The teacher 
who is in touch with student life is in a position to deal directly 
and indirectly with these diseases. Let us look at them in turn. 

Religious malnutrition. The little children of Europe were 
weakened to the point of starvation and developed terrible 
diseases, like the rickets, which twisted their little bones into 
hideous shapes, not because they did not receive enough to eat, 
in quantity, but because what they ate did not nourish them. 
An extra meal per day of simple but nourishing food wrought 
marvelous results in those small bodies. I have seen the amazing 
effect that it has upon a student to discover that it is legitimate 
to use one’s mind in the field of religious thinking, and that, as 
a matter of fact, some of the most brilliant minds that humanity 
has produced have worked in this field. Many a youth of today 
is a religious illiterate and supposing everybody to be as ignor- 
ant and provincial as himself he relegates religion to the limbo 
of outworn superstition. A teacher whose intelligence com- 
mands respect has an almost unlimited field of activity which he 
may enter without trespassing upon sectarian preserves. 

Religious paralysis. Not only is the religious life of youth 
seriously undernourished, but very often the chill of paralysis 
creeps over the most religious natures somewhere along the edu- 
cational pathway. It is a familiar story. The student finds 
himself, usually during college days, but sometimes before, in a 
religious atmosphere different from that of home or church. All 
the great verities are open to question. Teachers speak of cer- 
tain religious ideas in quite a tentative fashion, not necessarily 
because they do not believe them but because they are trying to 
face these religious problems in the same way that they would 
approach any other field of investigation. Older students pride 
themselves that they have discarded certain ‘‘ superstitions.’’ 
These same ‘‘ superstitions ’’ have never been separated by the 
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-youth’s Sunday School teachers from the really central pillars 


of the structure of faith, and when he sees a bit of the scaffold: 
ing go he assumes that the whole edifice must shortly crumble. 
No one, in the nature of the case, can possibly play the part of 
physician to such a youth so effectively as can the Christian 
teacher who has walked that pathway before and knows the 
possibilities of danger and of disaster which lie therein. 

Disillusionment. Perhaps the supreme tragedy of all youth 
is the discovery that dreams do not come true, that the pure and 
splendid idealism of adolescence has not been keyed to the actual 
facts of our common life. Future usefulnes and success lie very 
largely in the right personal adjustment to the inevitable tragedy 
of disillusionment. If these disillusionments make youth cynical 
and sophisticated, if they pull it down to the level of ‘‘ things 
as they are ’’ then they mark indeed the tragedy of youth. If 
on the other hand disillusionment results in vision, if the discov- 
ery of what men and things really are, brutal though that dis- 
covery may be, opens youth’s eyes to see what it may do to help, 
then the way is wide open to serviceable and useful living. 
Ideas, however brilliant, will not remedy this disease. Only 
strong, clean men and women whose lives of service give the lie 
to the cynicism and sophistication of worldliness can help here. 
The teacher who is the incarnation of such a faith projects his life 
‘* Far down the future’s broadening way ’’ and unconsciously 
helps many a youth to vanquish the foes of his finest self. 

D. Teaching and the Priesthood of Personality. 

The fourteenth chapter of Genesis tells a strange story of a 
certain Melchizedek who met Abraham as he was returning from 
the slaughter of the kings and blessed him and received tithes 
from him. That is all we are told about this Melchizedek, noth- 
ing about his father or his mother or when he was born or when 
he died. He comes up out of the mists of obscurity for a few 
moments then sinks back into obscurity onee more. But this 
strange figure laid hold powerfully upon the imagination of 
later writers, particularly the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. He found in him a striking figure, a priest of God, 
not because anybody had appointed him to be priest, nor because 
his father was a priest, but because he stood on the Godward 
side of the patriarch Abraham reminding him of those higher 
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obligations which were his even in the flush of victory. And the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews gave currency to a great 
phrase, first coined by the Psalmist, which has come ringing 
down through the Christian centuries, ‘‘ a priest . . . after 
the order of Melchizedek,’’ by which he meant, if I understand 
him, the priesthood of personality. 

It is given to the teacher to stand on the higher side, the 
Godward side of the lives of others. He may be a priest after 
the order of Melchizedek, moving youth to higher levels not 
because of official appointment or ecclesiastical ordination but 
by the fact of what he is and that he is in daily contact with life 
at its most malleable period. And that priesthood, the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrew tells us, was Christ’s priesthood. 

We all remember the famous statement of what the Doctor 
meant to the boys of Rugby in ‘‘ Tom Brown’s School Days ’’; 
** We couldn’t enter into half that we heard; we hadn’t the 
knowledge of our own hearts or the knowledge of one another; 
and little enough of the faith, hope, and love needed to that end. 
But we listened as all boys in their better moods will listen (aye, 
and men, too, for the matter of that), to a man who we felt to 
be, with all his heart and soul and strength, striving against 
whatever was mean and unmanly and unrighteous in our little 
world. It was not the cold, clear voice of one giving advice and 
warning from serene heights to those who were struggling and 
sinning below, but the warm living voice of one who was fighting 
for us and by our sides, and calling on us to help him and our- 
selves and one another. And so, wearily and little by little, but 
surely and steadily on the whole, was brought home to the young 
boy, for the first time, the meaning of his life: that it was no 
fool’s or sluggard’s paradise into which he had wandered by 
chance, but a battle-field ordained from of old, where there are 
no spectators, but the youngest must take his side and the stakes 
are life and death.’’ ALEX. C. Purpy. 


THE CALL TO TEACH * 
The business which occupies a man’s time and yields him 
an income, is spoken of sometimes as his living, sometimes as 
his calling. Each of those words expresses an important truth. 
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A man’s business is rightly called his living, because, in the 
normal course of things, every honest work ought to yield an 
income sufficient to supply the necessaries and a share of the 
comforts and the amenities of life. His business is spoken of as 
his calling, because every man who is really in the right place, 
may feel that he is following his path of duty in obedience to a 
divine call. 

Many good people in their thought make a sharp distinction 
between those lines of work which are formally and professedly 
religious, and all other forms of human activity. A man is sup- 
posed to be led into the ministry of the gospel, or into missionary 
work, by a divine call. But he is supposed to become a lawyer, 
a physician, or a merchant, simply at his own pleasure. This 
conception is only a half-truth. The minister of the gospel or 
the missionary is indeed called of God. But every Christian 
life may be glorified by the faith that it is fulfilling a divine call. 
And thus all common toil may be transfigured and made radiant 
by ‘‘ The light that never was on sea or land.’’ All days 
thus become holy, and all work becomes worship. Farm, fac- 
tory and mine, office, library, laboratory and studio, become 
temples whence ascends a myriad-voiced anthem of praise 
to God. 

While we recognize that every honest business may be 
glorified by the thought of a divine call, the church rightly feels 
it a duty to urge upon every young man and woman of educa- 
tion and of promise, an earnest consideration of the question of 
a call to those forms of service which are distinctively religious. 
In many eases, entrance upon the distinctive religious forms 
of work requires a considerable pecuniary sacrifice. The sal- 
aries of pastors, even in large and influential churches, are in 
general considerably less than the emoluments which are within 
the reach of men of high intellectual ability in law and medicine, 
in the economic applications of science, or in business. Mission- 
ary work demands sacrifice in other than economic aspects. The 
removal to a location remote from relatives and friends, and the 
living in constant contact with people whose habits of thought 
and life are so different from those that belong to our Western 
civilization, involve a heavy loss as regards the amenities of 
life. In many eases, also, work in the mission fields involves 
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exposure to inhospitable climates, risk of contagious disease, and 
peril of persecution. But, to a spirit of lofty consecration, there 
is a strong appeal in the glory of self-sacrifice. 

It is my aim in this paper to call the attention of Christian 
young men and women to a work in which great religious use- 
fulness may be achieved, though it is not recognized ordinarily 
among the distinctive religious professions. I am to speak of the 
work of the teacher of high grade, and particularly of the work 
of the professor in the college and the university. The work of 
the college professor is not professedly religious. It has not the 
glamour and romance of martyrdom which invests the calling of 
the missionary with so strong an attraction to the noblest spirits. 
The college professor lives amid pleasant associations. No 
society into which a young man or woman can enter is more 
delightful than that of a college faculty and their families. The 
salary of a college professor is about on the same level as the 
salary of a pastor. It is sufficient for a life of modest comfort, 
though very much less than the incomes which men of scientific 
ability can gain in commercial positions. A college professor- 
ship is a position which commands the respect of the community, 
and which affords an opportunity to acquire more or less of 
reputation for intellectual achievement. 

The Council of Church Boards of Education have reached 
the conviction that the opportunities for Christian usefulness in 
a college professorship have not been adequately appreciated by 
the earnest and conscientious young men and women who are 
now passing their student days in those institutions, and who 
are seeking to make the best possible investment of their 
lives for the advancement of the Kingdom of Heaven. It is 
the purpose of this paper to call the attention of Christian 
students to these opportunities of service to the church and 
to humanity. 

It is obvious that the question of a call to a professorship 
ean be a practical question with only a very few in any body of 
students. A candidate for a college professorship must have a 
high grade cf general scholarship, but it is even more important 
that he should have a very high grade of special scholarship. 
The college professor does not fulfill the ideals of his work if he 
is merely an intellectual middleman, repeating in his lectures 
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what he has read in books. He must have ability, not only to 
learn about the work of others, but to do some actual investiga- 
tion in his chosen department for himself. The college professor 
must have the spirit of the investigator; and it is impossible to 
have the spirit of the investigator, unless a man has done, or is 
doing, some work in actual investigation. In a college professor, 
piety, fluency and brilliancy in speech, and wealth of general 
information, are eminently useful qualities; but no qualities, 
moral, intellectual, or social, ean serve as substitutes for the 
spirit of investigation. 

There has been a great change in the character of the intel- 
lectual life of American colleges since about the middle of the 
last century. The ideals of American colleges were derived 
originally from the English universities. Sinee the middle of 
the nineteenth century, there has been in large degree a change 
in the ideal of the American college from the English ideal of 
culture to the German ideal of Wissenschaft. I believe that, in 
the American colleges today, there is being developed a combina- 
tion of those two ideals which will result in an intellectual life 
more fruitful for good than the traditional university spirit 
either of England or of Germany. 

Before the middle of the nineteenth century, the American 
colleges had the old traditional classical curriculum. There 
were few, if any, elective studies; there was no opportunity or 
incentive for advanced study; there was no specialization on the 
part of the students, and very little specialization on the part of 
members of the faculty. Every graduate who had attained a 
good rank in general scholarship was supposed to be competent 
to teach any subject in the college course. It was not until 1830 
that a particular subject was assigned to each tutor in Yale 
College. Before that time, each tutor taught a class or division 
in all their studies. It was said of Professor James Hadley, the 
famous Greek professor in Yale in the middle of the last century, 
that to the end of his life he was competent to teach the classes of 
any professor in the college who might be temporarily absent. 
Professorships in the colleges were often filled by calling men 
from other professions to the professor’s chair. Especially fre- 
quent was the calling of clergymen to professorial chairs. A 
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broad and liberal scholarship and scholarly tastes were the intel- 
lectual qualifications alike for both positions. 

All that is changed. The standard classical curriculum has 
given place to an immense variety of elective courses. The stu- 
dent is allowed and encouraged, particularly in the later years 
of the course, to specialize considerably in his choice of electives. 
Laboratory work in the sciences, and the study of special prob- 
lems in all departments, in which the student is taught to think 
for himself, have in great degree taken the place of the old 
routine of lectures and recitations. No student and no member 
of the faculty professes a knowledge of the whole college curri- 
culum. Every professor must be a specialist. 

The necessity, under present conditions, that the college 
professor should be a specialist, involves a danger of a lowering 
of the standard as regards other qualifications for professorial 
service. When it could be assumed that any college graduate 
of high standing knew enough to teach any subject in the college 
course, the teachers could be selected largely on the ground of 
their general type of character, intellectual, moral, religious, and 
social. If, on the other hand, we are seeking for a man who will 
give laboratory courses in microscopic petrography, or bac- 
teriology, or physiological psychology, the choice must be limited 
to the comparatively small number of available candidates who 
have made themselves experts in the required specialty. It is 
almost inevitable that, in some cases, men should be selected 
whose general type of character is such that their influence upon 
their students is not all that could be desired. ‘‘ I wanted to 
get a man, but I could only find a Ph.D.’’, is said to have been 
the pathetic lament of a college president who had found himself 
unable to find a candidate for a certain position whose general 
characteristics were exactly what he desired. But, when the 
necessary technical qualifications are combined with a broad and 
generous manhood and a deep religious spirit, the professor has 
an opportunity for great moral and religious influence. 

The professor’s opportunity for religious influence depends 
in part upon the subjects which it is his mission to teach. The 
studies of the college course are related in general to the two 
great themes, nature and man. In one sense these two fields of 
thought are not mutually exclusive. If man is above nature, it 
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is also true that he is a part of nature. He is doubtless a 
product of evolution, and his whole physical life is related to 
natural law. But his thought rises into a supersensuous realm. 
He aspires to commune with God, and hopes for a life immortal. 

The studies of nature involve a theological question of 
transcendent importance. Is nature a soulless mechanism? or 
is there an omnipresent and immanent Deity who is the soul of 
the universe? The answer which is given to that question is a 
matter of profound ethical and religious importance. The great 
revolution in the world’s thought, heralded by the appearance 
of Darwin’s ‘‘ Origin of Species,’’ was the inevitable occasion 
of a tremendous crisis in the religious life of Christendom. The 
fact that that crisis was safely passed is very largely due to the 
work of Christian professors of science in the colleges and uni- 
versities, who frankly and courageously accepted, expounded, 
and defended the doctrine of evolution, while reverently recog- 
nizing that the evolutionary process is only the method of work- 
ing of that God who is at once the immanent Soul of the uni- 
verse, and the Heavenly Father whose love to his children finds 
its supreme revelation in Christ Jesus. 

It is obvious that the studies of the college curriculum 
whose theme is man, must be intimately related to ethical and 
religious life. The great literatures of ancient. and modern time 
are full of ethical and religious significance. The true teacher 
of literature will not feel that genius can sanctify immorality or 
abolish the moral law. No idolatrous adoration for a great poet 
or dramatist will lead the true teacher of literature to applaud 
or excuse what is essentially immoral. Jesus said that he came 
‘not to destroy, but to fulfill,’’ the utterances of the great 
prophetic leaders of the Hebrew people. In a broader sense, it 
is true that in Jesus is the fulfillment of all the highest aspira- 
tions that breathe in the utterances of bards and seers of all 
lands and of all ages. The study of history is profoundly 
ethical, and can be rightly taught only by one who feels that 
‘* Through the ages one increasing purpose runs.’’ Theodore 
Dwight Woolsey is reported to have said, when a certain emi- 
nent scholar was a candidate for the chair of history in Yale, 
that he wanted no teacher of history who saw the history of the 
world with no Christ in it. Economies and sociology can be 
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rightly studied only from the standpoint of Christian ethies. 
All social and economic institutions and conventions must be con- 
demned which do not tend to the achievement of human brother- 
hood and the building of a Kingdom of Heaven on earth. 

Even subjects in the curriculum which have no obvious 
ethical bearing may yet be taught in a spirit profoundly ethical. 
The equation of the hyperbola has no very obvious relation to 
human character and conduct. But the teacher whose soul! is 
aglow with a sense of the sacredness of truth, can teach the sub- 
jects most abstract and most remote from practical interests in 
a spirit which will be full of ethical inspiration. 

The teacher may exert a profound influence upon the char- 
acter of his students by exhibiting an example of thorough 
intellectual honesty. A frank confession of ignorance in answer 
to a student’s question, or a frank confession of error in one’s 
own statements, will do more than any number of homilies on 
the law of veracity to cultivate a spirit of sincerity in his 
students. 

A college professorship affords opportunity for what may 
be called pastoral work. By pastoral work I mean personal 
conversation with individual students in regard to personal 
duty. The exacting demands of professorial work under present 
conditions make it difficult to find time for this sort of work. 
Not only must a man be a specialist in order to be called to a 
professorship, but he must make himself more and more of a 
specialist after he enters upon his official duties. The more 
advanced instruction given, especially to graduate students, 
makes great demands upon the time of the instructor. A single 
graduate student who is pursuing some investigation under the 
direction of a professor, may require and may justify a greater 
expenditure of that professor’s time than a large class in an 
elementary course. The spirit of the time demands that the 
college should be a place of research as well as a place of instrue- 
tion. A college profesor is, and ought to be, deemed unsatis- 
factory, if he is not doing something in the line of original inves- 
tigation. Under the pressure of this demand for work in 
instruction and research, the conscientious teacher finds it hard 
to take time for personal conversation with students, however 
highly he may estimate the importance of that means of influ- 
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ence. Every college professor of our generation must feel, how- 
ever conscientiously he may struggle against it, a tendency to 
limit his sense of responsibility to the conduct of his lectures and 
laboratory work, and to ignore any obligation to exert other 
moral influence upon his students than that which comes from 
his own purity of life and fidelity in official duty. And yet the 
Christian professor is bound to recognize the obligation to make 
some direct and conscious effort to save his students from evil 
courses in thought and action, and to bring them into loyalty 
to the highest ideals, even though his investigations go on a little 
more slowly, and his books and papers are published a little less 
frequently. 

It may be noted that the modern elective system in one way 
diminishes, but in another way increases, the opportunity of 
direct personal influence upon the students. In advanced elec- 
tive courses, the classes are usually small, and the professor is 
brought into intimate personal relation with comparatively few 
students. But, on the other hand, it is true that the relation 
between a teacher and the few students who are taking his 
advanced electives, is a relation of peculiar intimacy. If his 
personal influence is less extensive than under the conditions of 
college life in a former generation, it may be more intensive. 
A professor of the right sort may profoundly influence by per- 
sonal contact the thought and life of the few students with 
whom he is intimately associated in his advanced electives. 

Among the most precious memories which a half-century of 
teaching has brought to me, is the memory of an instance now 
and then in which some student has gone from my college room 
with a new purpose that has developed into a better and truer 
life. Yet I hardly dare to enjoy those precious memories. The 
gratitude which I feel for them is almost lost in the feeling of 
shame and penitence that those instances have been so few. 

But, after all, the moral and religious influence of the college 
professor depends not chiefly upon any particular thing which 
he says or does in the lecture-room or laboratory or elsewhere, 
but on what he is. It is the sum total of life and character that 
determines the quality and extent of a man’s influence, rather 
than any particular speech or action. The world’s great 
teachers have been the men of the loftiest type of manhood. 
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Who can estimate the influence of Thomas Arnold, of Rugby, 
upon a whole generation of Englishmen? How much of what 
is best in the whole thought and life of the English people came 
from a character so courageous and so reverent, so frank and so 
generous, so loyal in every thought and word and deed to the 
highest ideals! President Garfield’s oft-quoted remark that 
Mark Hopkins on one end of a log, and a student on the other, 
would be enough to make a good college, expresses the sense of 
the supreme importance of character in the teacher. The college 
which received me as a student in my boyhood, and to which I 
have given a half-century of service in my manhood, cherishes 
among its most sacred traditions the memory of the saintly life 
and the sanctifying influence of its first president, Willbur Fisk. 
More than one of the professors who were my teachers in 

Wesleyan University had a larger influence in shaping my 
ethical and religious ideals than any one of the faithful pastors 
whose ministrations I have enjoyed since I left the latest of the 
parsonages which were the homes of my childhood. I believe 
that the great majority of college graduates, if asked to name 
the personality to whose inspiration they chiefly owe whatever 
they possess of high ethical and religious ideals, would name 
some one, or, very likely, more than one, of the professors 
under whom they studied. In very large degree, it is the 
goodly fellowship of great teachers who have kept the successive 
generations in the straight path toward the realization of the 
loftiest ideals in the life of humanity. To all that goodly fellow- 
ship we may apply the noble words which Matthew Arnold dedi- 
cated to his noble father. 

‘* Servants of God !—or sons 

Shall I not call you? because 

Not as servants ye knew 

Your Father’s innermost mind, 

His, who unwillingly sees 

One of his little ones lost— 

Yours is the praise, if mankind 

Hath not as yet in its march 

Fainted, and fallen, and died! 

Ye fill up the gaps in our files, 

Strengthen the wavering line, 
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Stablish, continue our march, 
On, to the bound of the waste, 
On, to the City of God.”’ 
Norts RIce. 


AMERICA AND CHINESE EDUCATION 


Roderick Scott, Dean of Fukien Christian University, 
Foochow, China. 


‘‘ There is nothing which one hears so often from the 
lips of the representatives of Young China as that edueation 
is the sole means of reconstructing China.’’ And with this 
dictum that education is the panacea for China’s ills, it is evi- 
dent that Dr. Dewey agrees, in his article in the New Republic 
for March 1, 1922, in which, under the title of ‘‘ America and 
Chinese Education,’’ he charges American or rather American 
missionary education in China with failure in several important 
respects. 

And ‘‘to transform the mind of China’’ may fairly be 
taken as the central point in Dr. Dewey’s own many addresses 
given in China. The so-called Literary Revolution or Renais- 
sanee, which is fathered by several of the progressive members 
of the faculty of the Government University in Peking, naive 
as some of its manifestations are, he must regard with some 
pride, as being in part due to his influence. With its latest 
outgrowth, the Anti-Religion Union, of which news has come 
to us within the month, and which will probably have no more 
life than the now defunct pro-Confucian movement of four 
years back, he would certainly have nothing to do. Mr. Dewey, 
in all his China talks, never spoke either against the work of 
missions or against religion; he simply ignored religion. 

At this point, of course, the missionary motive differs from 
him and from Young China as quoted above. Not to transform 
the mind of China; but, in the words of one of my colleagues, 
‘“ to transfuse vital truth into the heart of China; to produce, 
not individualism, but individuality, not self-assurance, but self- 
reliance, not self-expression, but self-control,’’—that is, in 
character as well as in education, the missionary sees the solu- 
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tion of China’s problems. ‘‘Underneath our political troubles 
lies something deeper still—our moral and religious lack.’’ The 
words are David Yui’s, one of the People’s Delegates to Wash- 
ington. 

It is just on this point of character that an answer can be 
given to the charges made in Dr. Dewey’s article, that mission- 
ary education has failed in developing independent thought, 
initiative and the scientific temper. The missionary movement 
has had and still has before it a wonderful opportunity in the 
Chinese demand for education; they are, indeed, ‘‘touchingly 
grateful to any foreigner who gives anything’’ in education. 
But instead of producing those independent thinkers demanded 
by the needs of the times, it has to take Dr. Dewey’s charges 
seriatim. (1) produced the Washington diplomats; (2) pro- 
duced a lot of compradores; (3) produced the Bland school 
Chinese, ‘‘the semi-Europeanized product of our Mission schools 
and universities overseas’’ (J. O. P. Bland, ‘‘China, Japan, and 
Korea.’’) ; (4) discounted, in its efforts to ‘‘put over’’ its re- 
ligion, the scientific method and spirit; (5) fostered imitation 
of alien ways, rather than encouraged the independent develop- 
ment of institutions, and (6) transplanted the American college 
curriculum and discipline. 

Let us see how just these strictures are: 

1. The charge is made that the mission schools produced 
in two of the delegates to Washington a type that failed to 
represent the best in modern China. That this was felt in 
China itself is evidenced by the appointment of the unofficial 
People’s Delegates, who were also in part mission school prod- 
ucts, as is the lately appointed Governor-General of Shantung. 
And if the National Government selected the first men instead 
of the second to represent it, they must have done so, because 
they were the kind of men they wanted. There are American 
diplomats who some of us are glad did not graduate from our 
colleges. All four of the men referred to did a large part of 
their study (for better or worse) in American colleges in Amer- 
iea, and the one who received the approbation of Mr. Dewey’s 


' informant did his graduate work in Germany! No, this instance 


is too slight to bear the burden of the conclusion. 
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2. The charge is made that mission education has turned 
out a large number of ‘‘ commercial, political and religious sub- 
ordinates.’’ This is undoubtedly true, and constitutes one of the 
problems of the hour. The demand for enough English to serve 
as a clerk in the Telegraph or the Salt or the Customs has been 
met all over China by large high schools, which hoped to get 
from these numbers two things, a field to work in, and tuition 
fees to make their schools sufficiently self-supporting to enable 
them to offer scholarships to poor boys who looked forward to 
teaching or preaching. It is often said that boys from rich 
families can never be expected to enter the ministry, because 
those families put such pressure on them to make more money. 

Many feel that the time has come to stop catering to these 
embryo compradores; in fact by this time the supply exceeds the 
demand. Religious subordinates are an almost inevitable fea- 
ture of the foreign purse in the native church, but the present 
is seeing great changes in this respect, both in self-supporting 
churches and those which receive a large share of their income 
from the missionary grant. 

It must be remembered furthermore that our article deals 
with higher education, and of the twenty mission colleges, few 
are more than ten years old. Most of the ‘‘ compradore ’’ type 
have had no higher education than that of the middle or high 
school. I shall have something to say below concerning the 
Returned Student problem. One of these students, on our own 
faculty, insists that the foreigners ask and expect too much from 
the students who have studied abroad. They’re only young 
men; they’re just home; they’re just out of college; they’re not 
ready to lead their country in the paths of wisdom. If there is 
any truth in this plea, it applies far more to the hundreds of 
graduates of the mission middle schools. 

And finally these subordinates frequently make good, solid, 
reliable, Christian citizens, the leading men of their villages or 
communities. One of them in Foochow recently had the courage 
to introduce a bill in the provincial legislature against the gov- 
ernment licensed lotteries, although it is well known that the 
Province of Fukien is controlled by one of the most reactionary 
of the military tuchuns who are supposed to be causing all the 
trouble in China. 
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3. I should agree with Dr. Dewey’s distinction between 
the old Young China and the new. The latter is a good deal less 
the product of the mission schools than the former, for the new 
colleges of the Republic are beginning to turn out their men 
now. But the old Young China was formed almost entirely of 
Returned Students and the new is also, and, in the opinion of 
the writer of this article, and of many others, the Returned 
Student (from America, Japan, or Britain) is a doubtful bless- 
ing. He is often independent enough, but he, too, is lacking in 
character. He falls far too easily into the squeeze, and the pull, 
and the slacking of the Government circles. He is foreignized, 
and has often obtained his prejudice against religion or the 
missionary from his American college contacts. Space does not 
permit me to deal with the problem, which is an extensive one; 
but in any censure of these men, the American colleges in Amer- 
ica must bear the blame along with the mission colleges, which in 
the new era of fewer students going abroad to study will train 
much greater numbers on the spot, and therefore in constant 
contact with native life. 

4. The older school of missionaries did indeed discount the 
scientific temper in their religious teachings. They were as con- 
servative as the churches that sent them; and, doubtless, they 
need enlightenment. But with the new Young China there is 
also a new Young Missionary appearing on the horizon. Dr. 
Dewey might not have noticed him; for he had little opportunity 
for contact with missionaries; and Dr. Monroe was patently 
kept from them. I have not noticed any special reference to 
this new type as such; but he is here; he is the product of the 
high grade missionary training colleges; Teachers College and 
Dr. Dewey, himself, have turned him out in numbers. He it is 
who is prepared to help this Young China get what it wants, 
‘* scientific method and aggressive freedom and independence 
of inquiry, criticism and action.’’ He is one of the ‘‘ well- 
trained foreigners who are capable of understanding Chinese 
needs, alert, agile, sympathetic, in their efforts to meet them.’’ 
There are not enough of him, and more are needed, but he is ade- 
quate to the task. Look at him; with great tact he has kept his 
modernism in the background that he might work harmoniously 
with these older men, these pioneers who have carried the heavy 
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work of the early decades and borne the discouragements and 
burdens of the seed-planting. He has shoved aside the older 
paternalism, which might have ministered to his pride, and he is 
willing not only to serve by the side of his Chinese colleague, but 
under him, and to see himself, with all his splendid gifts, de- 
crease, while his native brother increases. 

5. There has been imitation of alien ways; the missionary 
has done adopting better than adapting; the institutions of his 
thought have often been as grotesque in the Oriental background 
as his churches and schools. But that is changing. As fast as 
Teachers College has taught the missionary educator how to 
teach thinking—not an old subject in the American curriculum, 
I believe—he has carried on the torch. In common with the rest 
of the world, the Chinese have succeeded in living for genera- 
tions without thinking; imitation was in the atmosphere; and 
the missionaries who had often to follow the line of least resis- 
tance, also imitated. The writer has justified the weeks he has 
spent correcting and recorrecting the English compositions of 
hundreds of students, on the ground that here was sure training 
in thinking. (A student recently apologized for a very incoher- 
ent theme by saying: ‘‘ When I wrote that I had been writing 
Chinese composition all day and I just went ahead in the same 
manner. ’’) 

If anyone points to the Renaissance movement, referred to 
above, as an example of initiative outside of missionary influ- 
ence, then what of the vastly greater China-for-Christ Move- 
ment, inaugurated by Chinese, inside that influence. What of 
the Independent Church movement? What of the Student 
Movement, in which mission school students were eagerly wel- 
comed as co-workers; what of the universal passion for service, 
wherein the mission schools students are the leaders? 

6. On the subject of the curriculum, if the reader will 
compare Dr. R. L. Kelly’s able report on the American College 
curriculum with some of our catalogs and registrar’s reports he 
will find not only a difference of emphasis but one actually of 
subjects; but as our higher institutions are still young, so is 
their adaptation. It must be recalled that these mission colleges 
are working under enormous handicaps of personnel. This 
seems at times to be the greatest need; we are commissioned to 
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produce leaders. Leaders are produced by personal contact, but 
how can a man teaching 20 hours besides executive and mission 
duties find time to cultivate, in constant, quiet, personal con- 
tact, his chosen students? 

I should say that we were attempting to transplant Amer- 
ican college discipline; and that we were proud of it. China 
needs just that, and the Chinese youth. The boasted freedom of 
government education is often little better than license. We in 
Foochow were criticized by friends in America for offering our 
students the alternative of propagating their boycott and leav- 
ing school, or giving it up and continuing their studies. But 
these friends were not in daily contact with the great and glori- 
ous student movement! 

And best of all, we are seeking to transplant American col- 
lege ideals. Students are of one blood over the face of the earth 
and they respond to the same high calls. 

Dr. Dewey thinks the time has come for the extension of 
the missionary idea, for ‘‘ persons of means, with social and 
human interest, independent of religious considerations to show 
it in upbuilding native schools.’’ It certainly has come. It has 
come in China; one rubber millionaire has already founded his 
school and university. There must be Chinese institutions by 
the hundreds. 

But on one point Dr. Dewey is wrong. The ‘‘ men of 
science ’’ who come to China must ‘‘ put over’’ more than 
‘* knowledge, methods and skill ’’; they must offer friendship, 
personality and character. They must influence by contagion as 
well as by instruction. In fact it is not an easy thing to teach 
Chinese students under Chinese conditions, and the percentage 
of those not in missionary institutions who have given it up and 
gone home is a tragic percentage. Dr. Dewey commends the 
missionaries as having been in the past ‘‘ almost the only ones 
with motive force strong enough to lead them to take an active 
interest in Chinese education.’’ That motive force was their 
religion, their passion for character. And that motive alone 
will keep ‘‘ these first-class men ’’ on the job long enough to 
reap the rich rewards and to produce those ‘‘ men and women 
of independent thought and character ’’ whose presence in China 
will rid the world of the Problems of the Pacific. 
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